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The Importance of Agriculture. they to engage in the pursuits of agriculture, 
BY AGRICOLA. is entirely groundless. 


Tue want of a due estimation of the pur-|| I consider the insensibility to the magni- 
suits of Agriculture, is, in many countries, a|| tude of the subject, to be the greatest obstacle 
grand impediment to its progress. Where|\in the way of advancement, which agricul- 
the cultivation of the soil is regarded with ture has to encounter. The first preparatory 
contempt, or as beneath the attention of men||step towards its improvement, is to satisfy the 
of standing and education, it will he entrust-|| minds, not only of farmers, but of the com- 


ad to the management of persons of narrow ‘munity at large, that it isan object of primary 
capitals and still narrower minds. Such pre- 


Importance ; and not attainable in perfection 
judices operate in various places. In almost|}by mere farmers. If this be not accomplished, 
every part of the United States they are for-|\efforts to introduce any thing like system, or 
tunately rapidly dissipating, and agricultural 


principle, will be arduous indeed. 
pursuits are viewed, as they should be, as|} A JSarmer should be considered, by himself, 
the basis of our strength and prosperity, and || 


as well as by all other members of the com- 
therefore, worthy the attention of the wise view as one placed in a situation to per- 
and good. Many of our best citizens, who|/form the most beneficial services to the pub- 
were distinguished in the field and in the 


i a Cae : 
lic, by exercising a calling in which all other 
cabinet, are now to be found on their farms, 
devoting their time and attention to the occu- 


citizens are peculiarly interested. He may 
'be, personally, no better or worse than others ; 
pations of husbandry, as the surest means of 
raining an honorable subsistence, and of doing 


but the art in which he is engaged is the 
most essential, of all others, to the general 
good to their country, by thus encouraging 
and patronizing this first of arts. 


welfare; an art which should be encouraged 
and supported by all classes of citizens. Agri- 
An absurd idea, however, yet too generally||culture, having been not only the first of 
prevails, that young men, and many of those} Arts, in priority of time, but the first in the 
who have fine landed estates, must of neces-|| estimation of the wisest and greatest men in 
sty study and pursue some public profession,||every age, should ever be deemed the first 
the pursuits of agriculture being too low and|j|object, both of public and private attention. 
mean to engage their talents and attention. 
Agriculture, when skilfully pursued, is cal- 


















Power, especially that delegated by the peo- 
ple, should extend its arm, and open its hand, 
culated to call into action every noble and|/for its aid and protection. Wealth should 
improved faculty of the mind, and is capable ‘adele its coffers for its encouragement; sci- 
of being aided by the most interesting leans and every mental acquirement should 
branches of the sciences; and in the late im-|'be liberally bestowed, when instruction is re- 
provements which it has undergone, it has ‘quired, as it always has been, by the tillers 
een shown that some of its most important)|of the earth; whose occupation in a great de- 
principles are derived from, and may be illus-||gree, secludes them from opportunities of 
‘ated by chemical doctrines. The objection|| gaining scientific knowledge, and a capacity 
‘Serefore, that young men would have noem-||for philosophic research. Commerce should 
Poyment for their talents and learning, were||yield to the support of agriculture, a share 
Caa.—Vor. I.—No. 15, 225 
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of those profits whereof it is the source; and || greatest men, were to cast off their »,) 
manufactures should bestow a willing tribute of state—lay aside their truncheons, and 
to the art on which their subsistence de pends. || signs of pow er—to “ cultivate their Shots 
! hose who d levote themse ‘Ives to the learned | ground.” 
pro essions, sould render to it, both homage | Let it not be understood, that the ep,. 
am contribution. Their usefulness, or gains, | agement and improvement required for s... 
vould be small in‘eed, among shepherds and |culture, is intended for the mere perse, 4 
unt ere—and those were for the most part, |emolument of the farmer. Those who », 
the employments of man, before agriculture |an incorrect or improper view of the sy}... 
v vid ‘ly iffused its bless: ngs, and mainly con- || allege, that “ farmers are doing Well enous), 
ibuted, not only to the civilization, but to||—and want no improvement.” Every 
the happiness, wealth, subsistence and safety |acquainted with political econcmy, kn» 
of our race. Those who minister at the A/-|| well, how extensively it adds to the even 
tars, and are our instructors and examples, in|| adv antage of the community, when the wo». 
our most exalted concerns, are also bound to|| portion of labor is made to produce ap , 
animate, instruct, and encourage the cultiva-| creased number and quantity of supp! « 
tors of the soil. Many of them, in other coun-|| And eminently distinct froma other em 4 » 
tries, have been highly meritorious, both in|}ments is that of the huskandman, yw), , 
precept and example, on this subject. And/||brings into existence, by a kind of creation 
they peculiarly know, that the exercise of || additions to the public stock, drawn from te 
this art, is venerable for its antiquity; was||earth. Whereas most, if not all other cee 
enjoined by a dispensation of Providence, and || pations, are employed on materials pre. 
established by an ordinance of heaven. | isting. Farmers are truly called, by ty 


Those who have a permanent residence in || best writers on political economy, “the | 
our towns and cities, should be more con-| ductive class,” whilst all others are jut 
vinced, than they have hitherto been, of the||Styled “the unproductive classes” of the 
obligations they owe to agriculture. ‘T heir | community. ! 
daily subsistence, and their necessar comforts | It is not necessary to cite opinions, or 
and even luxuries, depend, either ldeutiy ta | proofs, from gr eat authorities, to show that 
consequentially, on this first of arts. “s whilst able and intelligent farmers enlarge 
better the style of husbandry, the more bene- the mass of property and wealth in the sore. 
fits they derive from it. It is no reasonable||ty 1 which they live,—they also increase 
excuse for withholding their assistance, or the public security and happiness. 
encouragement, that they are not agricultur-|} It will be seen at once by every one who 
ists. They possess, and should bestow, the||passes through a country productively an‘ 
means of promulgating encouragement andj||neatly cultivated—that quietude, content. 
information to those who are engaged in the||ment, morals, and exemplary submission to 
labors of the field. law and good government, are striking\y 

On us, whose happy lot is cast ina free conspicuous. But in a district inhabited ty 
mae the extension and encouragement of ||@ negligent, and tgnorant population, the 

icultural improvement, is most impres-|| Picture is disgustingly, and even dangerous!y, 
ee incumbent. Montesquieu has, with||Teversed. So that it behoves every goo 
truth, observed, that “countries are not culti-|| Citizen, for his own security, as well as from 
vated in proportion to their fertility, but to|| motives of patriotism and moral obligation, to 
their liberty.” assist in furnishing the means of warning the 


The Athenians, among the first of the negligent, stimulating the indolent, and er- 
Greeks who acquired a free government, and lightening the ignorant husbandman. 


the polish of civilization, and science, were 
famed for their knowledge of agriculture. 
Xenoruon, one of their distinguished citizens, 
and celebrated historians, many years ago 
remarked, that “ Agriculture is the nursing 
mother of the arts. For, where it succeeds| 
prosperously, there the arts thrive; but where 
the earth necessarily lies uncultivated, there 
the other arts are extinct.” 


In the early periods of the Roman Repub- 
lic, when liberty was a substantial blessing, 
and not an empty sound, the highest praise| 
that could be given to any citizen, was to say 
of him, “that he well cultivated his spot of 
ground.” And the leading propensities of her 
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Manure. 

There is nothing of greater importance & 
the agriculturist, than a correct knowledge 
of those substances best adapted for producing 
an increase of crop. These are denominate 
manures, and consist of vegetable or anim! 
matters. We are indebted to Sir H. Dav, 
in his Lectures on Agriculture, for the be* 
explanation of the manner in which they *& 
celerate vegetation. As this valuable wor! 
is only in the handsof a few, we have thoug™ 
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it would be of advantage to the farming inter-| time and occupying £0 large a part of the 
ett, to lay before them the following brief | Surface, afford saccharine, mucilaginous, and 
ay) Teas extractive matters, which become immedi- 
analysis of its contents. ately the food of the crop, and the gradual 
The great object in the application of ma-| decomposition give a supply for successive 
nure, should be to make it afford as much so-| years. Rape cake, which is used with great 
luble matter as possible to the root of the] success as a manure, contains a large quan- 
plants; and that in a slow and gradual man-||tity of mucilage, some albuminous matter, 
ner, so that it may be entirely consumed in},and a small quantity of oil. This manure 
forming the sap or organized parts of the| should be used recent, and kept as dry as pos- 
plant Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, | sible before it is applied. It torms an excel- 
oily and extractive fluids, and solution of car-|| lent dressing for turnep crops, and is most 
bonic acid in water, are substances that in||economically applied, being thrown into the 
their unchanged states contain almost all the} soil at the same time with the seed. Malt 
principles necessary for the plants; but there || dust consists chiefly of the infant radicle sep- 
are few cases in which they can be applied}) arated from the grain. We have not a cor- 
as manures in their pure forms; and vegeta-|/rect analysis of this manure; but there is 
ble manures, in general, contain a great ex-|| great reason to suppose it must contain sac- 
cess of fibrous and insoluble matter, which \charine matter, and this will account for its 
must undergo chemical changes before they|| powerful effects. Like rape cake it should 
can become the food of plants. Whenever} be used as dry as possible, and its fermenta- 
manures consist principally of matter soluble 
in water, their fermentation or putrefaction 


tion prevented. Linseed cake is too valuable 

as a food for cattle to be much employed asa 
should be prevented as much as possible ; and 
the only cases in which these processes can 


manure. The water in which faz and hemp 
are steeped for the purpose of obtaining the 

be useful, are when the manure consists prin-|| pure vegetable fibre, has considerable fertiliz- 

cipally of vegetable or animal fibre. The 

circumstances necessary for the putrefaction 


ing powers. It appears to contain a substance 
of animal substances are similar to those re- 


analogous to albumen, and likewise much 

vegetable extractive matter. It purifies very 
quired for the fermentation of vegetable sub- 
stances; a temperature above the freezing 


readily. A certain degree of fermentation 
is absolutely necessary to obtain the flax and 

point, the presence of water, and the presence 

of oxygen, at least in the first stage of the 


hemp in a proper state; the water to which 
process. ‘To prevent manures from decom- 


they have been exposed should therefore be 

used as a manure as soon as the vegetable fibre 
posing, they should be preserved dry, defended 
from the contact of air, and kept as cool as 


is removed from it. Sea weeds, consisting of 
different fuci, alge, and conferve, are much 
possible. All green succulent plants contain jused as 4 manure on the sea coast of Britain 
saccharine or miucilaginous matter, with jand Ireland. By digesting the common focus, 
woody fibre, and readily ferment. They can- | which is the sea weed usually most abundant 
not, therefore, if intended for manure, be used jon the coast, in boiling water, it yielded about 
toosoon after their death. When green crops} one-eighth of a gelatinous substance, which 
are to be employed for enriching a soil, they}, had characters similar to mucilage. This 
should be ploughed in, if it be possible when|| manure is transient in its effects, and does not 
in flower, or at the time the flower is begin-|| last for more than a single crop, which is 
ning to appear, for it is at this period that they || easily accounted for from the large quantity 
contain the largest quantity of easy soluble || of water, or the elements of water it contains. 
matter, and that their leaves are most active||It decays without producing heat when ex- 
in forming nutritive matter. Green crops, | posed to foes xe seems as it 
pond weeds, the parings of hedges or ditches, || were to melt down and dissolve away. 
or any kind of fresh vegetable matter, re-|| Dry straw of wheat, oats, barley, beans and 
quires no preparation to fit them for manure. || peas, and spoiled hay, or any other similar 
The decomposition slowly proceeds beneath|| kind of dry vegetable matter is, in all cases, 
the soil; the soluble matters are gradually||useful manure. In general, such substances 
dissolved, and the slight fermentation that are made to ferment before they are em- 
goes on, checked by the want of a free com- | ployed, though it may be doubted whether the 
munication of air, tends to render the woody |; practice should be indiscriminately adopted. 
ne ones ae ae the rapid ; = can be no — eo oe’ = = 
issipation of elastic matter. erent crops immediately ploughe1 into th 
When old pastures are broken up and made |! ground affords nourishment to plants, but there 
arable, not only has the soil been enriched by} 1s an objection to this method of using straw, 
the death and slow decay of the plants which |from the difficulty of burying long sean oen 
have left soluble matters in the soil ; by the|| from its rendering the husbandry foul. hen 
leaves and roots of the grasses living at the|| the straw is made to ferment it becomes a 
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more manageable manure ; but there is like- | 


wise on the whole a great loss of nutritive 
matter. More manure is perhaps supplied 


for a single crop; but the land is Jess im- | 
proved than it would be, supposing the whole | 


of the vegetable matter could be finely divided 
and mixed with the soil. Mere woody fibre 
seems to be the only vegetable matter that 
requires fermentation to render it nutritive to 
plants. Wood ashes imperfectly formed, that 
is, wood ashes containing much charcoal, are 
said to have been used with success as a ma- 
nure. A part of their effects may be owing 
to the slow and gradual consumption of the 
charcoal, which seems capable, under other 
circumstances, than those of actual combus- 
tion, of absorbing oxygen so as to become, 
carbonic acid. | 

Manures from animal substances, in gene- 
ral, require no chemical p.eparation to fit them 
for the soil. The great object of the farmer 
is to blend them with the earthy constituents 
in a proper state of division, and to prevent 
their too rapid decomposition. Fish forms a/ 
powerful manure in whatever state it is ap- 
plied ; but it cannot be ploughed in too fresh, | 


Vou} 


_ +--+ oe ee Ce 


tritive matter to the plants in its neighborho, 
Blood contains certain quantities of qj »,, 
principles found in other animal substance. 
and is consequently @ very good manprr _ 
During the putrefaction of urine, the greatee 
part of the'soluble animal matter that it eo» 
‘tains is destroyed; it should consequently \, 
used as fresh as possible; but if not miyos 
with solid matter, it should be diluted y-», 
‘water, as when pure it contains too large 4 
quantity of animal matter to form a prope, 
fluid nourishment for absorption by the rooys 
of plants. Putrid urine abounds in ammop,. 
acal salts; and though less active than fres! 
urine, is a very powerful manure. . 
Amongst excrementious solid substances 
used as manures, one of the most powerfy! js 
the dung of birds that feed on animal fond 
particularly the dung of sea birds. Night smi. 
it is well known 1s a very powerful manure. 
and very liable to decompose. It differs jy 
its composition; but always abounds in sub 
‘stances composed of carbon, hydrogen, azote. 
and oxygen. A part of it is always soluble 
in water; and in whatever state it is used, 
whether recent or fermented, it supplies 


though the quantity should be limited. It is|)abundance of food to plants. ‘The disagree. 


easy to explain the operation of fish as a ma-| 
nure. The skin is principally gelatine;' 
which, from its slight state of cohesion, is) 
readily soluble in water: fat or oil is always. 
found in fishes, either under the skin or in. 
some of the viscera; and their fibrous matter 
contains all the essential elements of vegeta-| 
vle substances. 


able smell of night soil may be destroyed by 
mixing it with quick-lime; and if exposed to 
the atmosphere in thin layers, strewed over 
with quick-lime in fine weather, it speedily 
dries, is easily pulverized, and in this state 
may be used in the same manner as rape cake, 
and delivered into the furrow with the seed. 


|| The Chinese, who have more practical know- 


Bones are much used as a manure in the|| ledge of the use and application of manures 


neighborhood of London. After being broken’ 
boiled for grease, they are sold to the 
farmer. The more divided they are, the more 
powerful are their effects The expense of 
grinding them in a mill would probably be 
repaid by the increase of their fertilizing 
powers; and in the state of powder they 
might be used in the drill husbandry, and de- 
livered with the seed in the same manner as 
rape cake. Bone dust, and bone shaving, the 
refuse of the turning manufacture, may be 
advantageously employed in the same way. 
Horn is a still more powerful manure than 
bone, as it contains a larger quantity of de- 
composable animal matter. Hair, woollen 
and feathers are all analogous in compo- 
sition, and principally consist of a substance 
similar to albumen, united to gelatine. ‘The 
refuse of the different manufactures of skin 
and leather form very useful manures; such 
as the shavings of the currier, furriers’ clip- 
pings, and the offals of the tan-yard, and of the 
glue maker. The gelatine contained in ev- 


ery kind of skin, is in a state fitted for its |dark green; some persons have attributed 


aewy solution or decomposition ; and when 
ied in the soil, it lasts for a considerable 
time, and constantly affords a supply of nu- 


oe aes 


than any other people existing, mix their 
night soil with one-third of its weight of « 
fat marl, make it into cakes, and dry it by ex- 
posure to the sun. These cakes, we are in- 
formed by the French missionaries, have no 
disagreeable smell, and form a common arti 
cle of commerce of the empire. ‘The earth, 
by its absorbent powers probably prevents, to 
a certain extent, the action of moisture upon 
the dung, and likewise defends it from the 
effects of air. 

After night soil, pigeons’ dung comes 
next in order as to fertilizing power. The 
dung of domestic fowls approaches very 
nearly in its nature to pigeons’ dung, and is 
very liable to ferment. ir the pure dung of 
cattle is to be used as manure, like the other 
species of dung which have been mentioned, 
there seems no reason why it should be made 
to ferment, except in the soil, or if suffered 
to ferment, it should be only in a very slight 
degree. The grass in the neighborhood of 
‘| recently Mtr, gy mn is always coarse and 
\this to a noxious quality in unfermented 
dung; but it seems to be rather the result of 
an excess of food furnished to the plants. 
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slight incipient fermentation is undoubt- | heaped, should, if possible, be paved with flat 

A sugnt © “—. @ | Mict oni 

ediy of use in the dunghill ; for by means of || stones; and there should be a little inclination 
tg disposition is brought on in the woody || from each side towards the centre, in which 
gbre to decay and dissolve, when it is carried | there should be drains connected witha small 
ty the land, or ploughed into the soil ; and || well, furnished with a pump, by which any 
woody fibte is always in great excess in the ‘fluid matter may be collected for the use of 
refuse of the farm. ‘Too great a degree of ||the land. It too often happens that a dense 
‘rmentation is, however, very prejudicial to|| mucilaginous and extractive fluid is suffered 
the composite manure in the dunghill ; it is|| to drain away from the dunghill, so as to be 
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better that there should be no fermentation at | 
|] before the manure is used, than it should | 


entirely lost to the farm. 


Street and road dung, and the sweepings of 


be carried too far. Independent of the gene-|| houses may all be regarded as composite ma- 
ra] theoretical views unfavorable to this prac- || nures; the constitution of them is necessarily 
tice, founded upon the nature and composi-|| Various, as they are derived from a number 
tion of vegetable substances, there are many || of different substances. These manures are 


arruments and facts which show that it is| 
prejudicial to the interests of the farmer. 
During the violent fermentation which is ne-/ 
cessary for reducing farm yard manure to the'| 
sate in which it is called short muck, not 

only a large quantity of fluid, but likewise of 

gaseous matter is lost ; so much so, that the 

jung is reduced one-half, or two-thirds in 

weight; and the principal elastic matter dis- 

engaged, is carbonic acid with some ammo- 

nia; and both these, if retained by the mois- 

ture in the soil, as has been stated before, are | 
capable of becoming an useful nourishment) 
to plants. A great objection against slightly 

fermented dung is, that weeds spring up more 

luxuriantly where it is applied. If there are 

seed carried out in the dung, they certainly | 
will germinate ; but it is seldom that this can| 
be the case to any extent ; and if the land is 

not cleansed of weeds, any kind of manure, 

fermented or unfermented, will occasion their 

rpid growth. If slightly fermented farm 

yard dung is used as a top dressing for pas- 

tures, the long straws and unfermented vege- 

table matter remaining on the surface, should 

be removed as soon as the grass begins to 

nse vigorously, by raking, and carried back to 

thedunghill; in this case no manure will be 

lost, and the husbandry will be at once clean 

and economical. 

In cases where farm yard dung cannot be 
immediately applied to crops, the destructive 
fermentation of it should be prevented as 
muchas possible. ‘The surface should be de- 
fended from the oxygen of the atmosphere; a 
compact marl, or a tenacious clay, offers the 

protection against the air; and before 
dung is covered over, or as it were, seal- 

ed up, it should be dried as much as possible. 
If the dung is found at any time to heat strong- 
ly, it should be turned over, and cooled by ex- 
posure to the air. When dung is to be pre- 
served for any time, the situation in which it 
8 kept is of aopengnce It should, if possi- 


ree defended from the sun. To preserve 


er sheds would be of great use ; orto 
make the site of a dunghill on the north side 
ofawall. ‘The floor on which the dung is 





usually applied in a proper manner, without 
being fermented. Soot, is a very powerful 
manure, and is well fitted to be used in the 
dry state, thrown into the ground with the 
seed, and requires no preparation. 


The doctrine of the proper application of 
manures from organized substances, offers 
an illustration of an important part of the 
economy of nature, and of the happy order 
in which it is arranged. The death and de- 
cay of animal substances tend to resolve or- 
ganized forms into chemical constituents; and 
the pernicous effluvia disengaged in the pro- 
cess, seems to point out the propriety of bury- 
ing them in the soil, where they are fitted to 
become the food of vegetables, The fermen- 
tation and putrefaction of organized sub- 
stances in the free atmosphere are noxious pro- 
cesses; beneath the surface of the ground 
they are salutary operations. In this case 
the food of plants is prepared where it can be 
used; and that which would offend the 
senses and injure the health, if exposed, is 
converted by gradual processes into forms 
of beauty and of usefulness; the fetid gas is 
rendered a constituent of the aroma of the 
flower, and what might be poison, becomes 
nourishment to animals and to man. 


Winter Food for Sheep- 


Every farmer is aware, that one of the 
chief difficulties in the raising and manage- 
ment of sheep consists in preserving them 
through winter, without diseases or Joss. 
Hence every fact or hint in relation to their 
winter management becomes of the first im- 
portance. It is indispensably necessary that 
sheep should be kept in aoe condition in or- 
der to prevent disease: and it isa : 
point, yet one to which much attention should 
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be paid to make use of the cheapest kinds of || These results agree nearly with those .- 
foods. De Domaate, and with those of a number, 
With regard to the quantity and nature of|| other agriculturists. 
food, it should be such as to keep them in a|| It has also been ascertained by the PXper, 
strong healthy state, end rather full of flesh, || ments of some eminent agriculturists, tho: ., 
I Heatly dre ¢ UTM aba i ic e.: lls Sik, “2 f at 
yet not partaking too much of fatness. This}! . o! cote 7 * regen etn pb pounds 
rood condition, even if maintained at consider- | _ aie ie gee: S Sound str, 
ally greater unmediate cost, will be found | 1) Pee Three hen aealhe one hundreg 
by far the most p-ofitable in the end; for in- || a ere oe -_ hn tee “ barley ani 
dependently of the constant danger of loss by | Fo rte red ae eh undred Ibs, of hay 
death, when sheep are ill-kept, they shear|| our hondr s. of wheat straw are equa) jy 
7 .||a hundred pounds of hay. 


much less woul, and the future progeny is) 
much weaker, in consequence of such imper-|| It will be perceived by the above table, ¢},.: 


fect management. | wheat produces the greatest increase jn 1), 


One of the most necessary requisites to be flesh of the living animal, though but jit) 
observed is constant and regular feeding. || $"eater than oats ; that peas, wheat, rye an! 
Sudden changes from scanty to plentiful food, | hay mixed with nom, produces the greates 
are highly detrimental, as is also the reverse. || CTe@se of wool; and that barley and wheat 
Perhaps the only exception to this remark, is || “*US°S the greatest increase of tallow. That 
the case of ewes rearing lambs, which require || “5 @" Average, Prain generally gives about 
better feeding than in ordinary times. } en . eee al ae that roxts 

The prality of the food is a thing of much | ede ici twice. os es ca 3 
consequence, and the quantify must be adap-|| 0.74, eee ve 
ted to the quality. It os satisfactorily son a cm —_ a ae — <n 1 
tained, that hay alone, is not adapted to keep-| aa ome ws mages ee 
ae _ “? “+” || either by roots or hay. Butasan equal weig! 
ing sheep in the best condition. Still less is}) 5¢ pancel-wurtzel may be raised at the ev. 
it if they are not allowed a constant supply of || pense of less than one-tenth of what is required 
water. But the intermixture of roots, and | for the production of most kinds of grais, 
particularly mangel-wurtzel, is found to pro-!| the yastly superior economy of its use as feed 
duce an excellent effect. A very successfu ; : Biter nn 


: . |for sheep for every thing except fattening, 
manager of sheep, whenever he feeds any , 


| 
kind of roots, or grain, to them, first gives), 


| will be at once perceived.* 
them a foddering of straw in order to fill them, | Dr Raver found that sheep ate with avi 
as he does not consider the roots digest so| 











ity eight pounds per head of mangel-wurtze! 
well on an empty stomach. In order to be!) a, nee with aoe during _ 
able to proportion the different kinds of roots, } me's re pases od b erode ” ro - 
grain, &c. according to their nutritive quali.||™12©¢ good and healthy condition. : 
ties, it is necessary to know in what propor- That of raw sliced potatoes, they ate with 
tions those qualities exist in them res-|| good appetite at the rate of seven pounds per 
pectively. The following table exhibits the ony, also with straw, and drank three pints of 
results of the experiments of the distinguished || water in twenty-four hours. Also remained 
agriculturist De Raumer, on the effects pro-|| healthy. 

duced by an equal quantity of several sub- That they ate two pounds of peas per hes 
stances in increasing the flesh, tallow, and daily, drank from two to three quarts of water, 
wool of sheep. and remained fine and healthy. It was neces 
sary to sork the peas to prevent injury ' 








© e.: 
==é their teeth. 
Sct 3. ¥; | ‘hat wheat produced nearly the same re 
Siw 28 § = || sults as peas. 
285 £ ees That they do not eat rye readily, and it s> 
_—— “|| pears not well adapted for their food. 
Ibe. Ibe. Ibs. That of oats and barley, they ate abot two 
10 Ibe. potatoes, raw with at... fh-~64----12||and a half pounds per head daly, with avi, 
do.  mangel-wurtsel, raw,.....-38)..-5}- +. «.6} | did extremely well on it, and drank abo: 
do *Wheat,...ccccccescceeeccess ~~ y waees 7 | three quarts of water in twenty-four va 
GOEB, «oc wecccccecececccccess Be cBGs voce 2 3 | nt e ects 
do. ae ne ee eae hich they ate with avy. 
do. rye, with salt,.... .........J%3..14..... 35 te four 4 
So Adee Uh ealtyseccasces- 60: Eapseerea | Ae CE OT Geld, Ray aay #2 
do. meal, wet,.......+..-+++.+-129..13§ ...17} 
do. buckwheat... ......055. see 120. .10.....33 
do. good hay, ...--.. 6. seee seen ee SB. . The. 13 * The sugar beet is peculiarly adapted to the fatte* 
1000~—Ss hay with straw, without ing of sheep—they thrive astonishingly on it—E4 
other fodder,..........+. -3l. 15}. tee -6} Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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palf pounds daily, and drank from two and ajjhaps three or four. The gentleman observed 
to three quarts of water. '|to him that he had his shed covered with dead 
4s a large number of tine-wooled sheep lambs, and asked wherein the secret of breed- 
have been introduced into the country within jing lay. He answered, “ you stuff your sheep 
, few years, it is absolutely necessary, in}} with dry food ” “ Yes, as much good clover 
jer to render them most profitable, that jand hay as they will eat,” was the reply. 
they be well sheltered during winter. In||* You give them no water, but suffer them to 
‘ose countries in Europe which are most |go out in time of snow and eat it as they are 
nous for the growth of fine wool, strict at-|disposed to do!”’—“ Yes.” «Then there lies 
rontion is given to this subject, and sheep are |the secret. Your sheep fill themselves with 
sot only sheltered in the night, but whenever |hay; they get no water; and they have nota 
the weather demands it during the day. It |supply of gastric juice to promote the diges- 
s said that on this depends in a great degree ||tion of the hay in the stomach ; they cannot 
the fineness and quality of the wool. Sheds, | raise it to chew the cud ; they lose their ap- 
at least, should always be provided for the|| petite ; are thrown into a fever ; and cannot 
most hardy breeds of sheep; much more so/jbring forth their young ; or they bring forth 
then, ought they be for the more tender, fine-||a feeble, starved lamb, that falls off and dies 
wooled varieties. Henry D. Grove, Esq. of | on the first exposure to the cold and rain. 
Hoosick, Rensselaer county, New York, who |On the contrary I take care to provide my 
has been uncommonly successful in raising||sheep with good clear*water in summer and 
and wintering fine-wooled sheep, says that||}winter. I feed them regularly with hay 
shelter against the inclemency of the wea-'|through the winter and give them ruta baga 
ther, “isalmost as necessary tothe health and |jand mange! wurtzel every day. The ewes 
good condition of sheep, as food itself, and for || produce ine one hundred and twenty per cent. 
this reason stables for that purpose are of great ||?n /ambs. You cannot get along without ruta 
benefit. Not only do sheep do much better, ||baga and mangel wurtzel.”—Gen. Farmer. 
but it is also a saving of fodder and manure. 
The latter isas important as the former; for) 
manure properly applied, is money to the 
farmer ; and it is well known that sheep ma- 
nure is of the best kind. ‘These stables ought 
to be so constructed, as to admit of a great! 
quantity of hay being put over head; and for’ ee eh aes 
this reason I would recommend a side hill|| During the two last summers and falls, my 
facing the south, and a dry spot around it, for||duties called me intothe apple regions of the 
their location. Each full grown sheep re-|jnorth. The following facts were obtained in 
quires six square feet including racks. These ||reference to the subject of apple cider and 
ought to be constructed as to have a manger || brandy. 
attached to each, for the purpose of feeding|| 1. Cider drinkers are peculiarly subject to 
e and roots, and to catch the hay the sheep ||rheumatism, to inflamed eyelids, head-ache, 
w through the racks. The stables ought || bleeding at the nose, to sores and ulcers, diffi- 
tobe eight feet high at least, nine feet is pre-||cult and tedious to cure, to affections of the 
ferable, and sufficiently ventilated. It is also||stomach and bowels, and to premature trem- 
a to have windows for the purpose of'|| bling of the hand and head. 
light. The difference between wool grown} 2. Cider drunkards are the most brutish 
in a dark and light stable, is really surprising. ||and cruel of the unhappy tribe of inebriates. 
Ina dark one wool does not get the bright-|| 3. Anold orchard and a distillery are al- 
ness ithas in a light one. Of this fact [ have | most invariable indices of widows, orphans, 
witnessed the most surprising proof. Over ||poverty and drunkenness. 
head the stable ought to be tight that no fod-|| 4. There isa great loss of money in making 
der, chaff, &c. may fall into the wool, which |either cider or brandy. Good eating apples 
reduces its value. The stables ought to be ||are worth on an average twenty-five cents a 
litered with staw from time to time, to keep||bushel. Eight bushels of apples make a bar- 
the wool clean and add to the comfort and/||rel of cider, and twelve barrels of cider make 
health of the animals.” one barrel of brandy. Brandy at fifty cents 
We conclude these observations with the||a gallon would give about fifteen cents per 
remarks, relative to the importance of water ||bushel for the apples. ‘The loss is ten cents 
and succulent food to sheep during winter, of |per bushel. This onan orchard of one hun- 
J. Barney, Esq. of Philadelphia, whose expe-||dred trees, in ten years, would be over one 
rience and skill on this subject are well |thousand dollars. Noallowance is made for 
known. To a gentleman who visited him, | capital and labor connected with distilling. 
he showed from fifty ewes, upwards of sixty || Take these into consideration, and the loss is 
lambs, all lively and brisk, with a loss of ~ much greater. 






























Fattening Animals with Apples. 
Comparative value of Apples to feed stock, 
and for sale, and their products, cider and 
brandy. 
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OL. L, No. 


5. It costs no more to raise good apples, Culture of Silk. 
suitable for market, than to raise apples only|/ The culture and manuficture of silk 
suitable for distilling. Very oiten apples are |! we think, be proscuted with considerab), Wil 
worth one dollar per bushel, and then the) in Pennsylvania. In view of the manuf 

' , ce bias v% ‘ : . . ©, . ; act ire 

loss 8 immimnen: ce i y . rRIng th =. m into brandy. || of the fi rticle, a large meeting was held Leta 
lam told that in Mobile apples sell now for||jn Philadelphia, and the establishment os: 

> 4 arral ¢ sae ‘ EL Of 
ten dollars a barrel! "i company was resolved on. ‘The commisc,.. 

6. Engrafting and budding will change the || ers to receive subscriptions are some of... 
character of an orchard, end more than com-|| most eminent and wealthy persons of the ex 
pensate for the time and amount lost in pro-|| They are authorized, when 1000 shares 
ducing the change, in ten years. subscribed, to purchase at once the machin, | 


ble Zt 








7. Apples make most excellent food for | and establishment of Messrs. Upton and Jack no 
horses, Several physicians of extensive prac-||son. ‘The preamble to the report contain, the 
tice, in Connecticut and Massachusetts, feed || much valuable matter. In reference to os ) 
their horses on apples and hay. | have never advantages and facility of the culture jp this Fra 
seen fatter horses, more sleek and spirited. || country, it says: em trod 
The hair is much more lively, and requires|| “The mulberry tree flourishes best in ey! os 
ene than that of horses fed on grain.|| tivated fields ; and one of the most approved n| 

r. i 


Norton, of Farmington, Connecticut, has | methods of obtaining the leaves fir the foo 
about the finest pair of horses i have seen.) of the silk worm, is from mulberry alan 
They are fed mainly on apples and hay.|| which may be made, and securely used fy 
They travel very fast, and seem to have both || the division of a farm into fields, instead of the 
wind and bottom. It is proper, however, to usual fences, much more costly, and always 
remark, that not as much grain is given to|| exposed to injury and decay. - 
horses at the north as is customary at the | “The periods of the year in which the silk 
south. One thing is worth noticing—horses || worm is fed, and when only the attention of 
fed on apples, do not eat as much hay as when ‘the farmer and his family is required for their 
they are fed on grain. Very sour raw apples||care and management, are those in which the 
injure the teeth of horses; but when boiled || usual labors of a farm are, for a great portion 
they do not. The rule of feeding is to com-/|| of those periods, not very great; anda aie 
mence with a small quantity, and gradually || amount of the attention and industry which 
increase to a bushel aday for one horse. ‘are required by silk worms when feeding, and 

8. Apples are most excellent food for | making the cocoon, are most properly fur. 
beeves. The fattest beef I have seen was||nished by females, and by children from 
made so on sweet apples. twelve tosixteen years of age. In the win- 

9. Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than || ter season, the family fireside of the farmer, 
apples. It isnecessary, or best, to cut up the|| now comparatively without employment, may 
apples when fed to sheep. ‘be engaged in reeling the silk from the co 

10. Hogs care nothing for corn if they can||coons, a most agreeable and profitable occu- 
get apples; if sweet, the apples may be given || pation for that part of the year.” 
without boiling; if sour, they must be boiled.|| | A large amount of free labor will be brought 
Mixed with corn meal the flesh is firmer. into employ, and the domestic silk trade of 

11. Apples increase the quantity and qual-||the north will one day rival that of cotton, 
ity of milk. At first there was a prejudice/|| rice and tobacco at the south. 
against giving apples to milch cows, because|} In Pennsylvania, there are already many 











it was ee t they diminished or dried up|| hundreds of acres planted with the mulberry. 
the milk. It is true that a gorge of apples or|| These plantations will be increased when it 


A 


shall be known that a certain market exists 
for the cocoons, and for reeled silk, at a fair 
price. Small lots of cocoons are offered daily, 
and the committee entertain the belief that 
in 1837 one-fourth of the supply for a mann- 
factory of a moderate extent, can be obtained 
from American cocoons. In three or four 
years, a manufactory with machinery and 
buildings requiring a capital of $100,000 may 
be supplied with American Silk. 

Three hundred and ten good cocoons make 
one pound, and eight pounds of cocoons will 
give one pound of reeled silk. At that rate, 
the reeling being done at the manufactory, 
the cost of the silk will be about $3 per 
pound. When cocoonsare produced in abun 


any other green food, will cause a fever and 
dry up the milk; but given in proper quanti- 
ties, the effect is quite different. 

12. Cattle and hogs are purchased and fat- 
tened on apples, and sold ata fine profit, 
when, to fatten them on corn would ensure a 
loss. 

13. Sweet apples and good eating apples 
are to be preferred as food for horses, sheep 
and cows, also for hogs, although some ‘re- 
commend a mixture of sour and sweet for 


Fr these remarks shall induce any one to 
test their correctness, by making a fair expe- 
riment, the object of my writing them will be 
fully answered. 


a 








OO 
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ance, the committee are disposed to believe! 
sat at twelve cents per pound, the raising | 
them will be as profitable as growing cot-| 
wn at fifteen cents per pound. | 
» Raw Silk.—At the first going off, our manu- 
gectories must depend chiefly on foreign raw 
. The present prices of foreign raw silk, are, 
goazal, $4,295 to $6 per pound ; China, $5,50 
», $3; Italian, $6,60 to $7 per pound. 

~ The amount of manufactured silks imported 
ato the United States, in the year ending on 
we 30th of Sept. 1835, was $17,497,000. 

. Machinery.—Sik is | manutactured in 
France principally by adult labor, but the in- 
‘pluction of machinery in the manufacture 
silk, which isthe ratio of ninety per cent. 


» the hundred, reduces the cost of manufac- || 


«wre from fifty to eighty per cent. England, | 
by the use of machinery, has become the suc- | 


ssful rival of France in many articles of 
sik manufacture, Let the ingenuity of 


America be applied to silk machinery, as it| 
sas been to the machinery for making cotton | 
ind woollen goods, and its articles will be the 
ame. The higher cost of adult labor in the 
aited States, will thus be rendered compara- | 
uvely unimportant. 

The expenses of machinery are not heavy, 
silk machinery is always light in its con- 
sruction, and requires no great power to 
weep itin motion. A six horse power steam 
engine will move the machinery to manufac- 
ture two hundred pounds of raw silk per 
week: and a building of thirty feet in width, 
by two hundred and twenty-five feet in 
ength, three stories high, will be sufficient 
for all the purposes of manufacturing, dying 
ind packing that quantity of silk within its 
walls, 

Plain Silks.—The estimate is made with | 
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Made from American cocoons, they would 
cost $4 per pound. It is estimated that grey 
olain silks, and white pongees, can be made 
as good as imported from Canton, by hand- 
looms, of Bengal silk, to a pro‘it at the pre- 
sent prices of the article in the market. 
When made by power !ooms, and with Amer- 
ican silk, they will yield a profit of not less 
than thirty per cent. 

Sewing Silk.—The amount of Sewing Silk 
used inthe United States is immense. To 
manufacture enough of this article to supply 
the demand, almost any amount of capital could 
be employed, with little cost of machinery. It 
has been ascertained that in the town of Hart- 


| ford, Connecticut, the sales of sewing silk 


amount in one year to &35,000. 


From J. Merrill's Address before the Union Ag. Society. 
Benefits of Agricultural Societies. 


The first great question in farming is this : 
—How shall we obtain the greatest returns 
for capital and labor?! This secret can be 
completely unfolded only by repeated trials. 
But trials in one country will not always 
show the truth in another. ‘This is the true 


'| secret of the Philosopher's stone ; but we must 


take notice that the process is very different. 
Very good gold may be found in one country 
by a way, which in another will only 
uncover slate stones. It is for this reason 
that we cannot fully profit by the experience 
of European agriculturists ; or even of those 
of our own country a little to the north or 
to the south of us. The question then arises, 
how far can we profit by their experience? 
How many of their practices dare we imitate? 
How many of their unsuccessful experiments 


/may be useful here; and with what variations 


in the details? If one man must try all these 


confidence, that an establishment for the||experiments, he will probably not live to 
manufacture of silk into plain and ordinary ar-| know and profit by the results of one half of 


ticles, will cost no more than about one-eighth | 
ofacotton factory, to turn out the same num-| 
ter of dollars’ worth of work: and with equal 
i! not greater profit. 


While it is claimed, that all articles made! 


from silk can be manufactured here, it is not! 
considered desirable at present to undertake 
he making of any but plain staple goods;| 
sich as floss and sewing silks, twist and stuff’ 
or gentlemen’s wear, vestings, plain ribbands, 


them. ‘The benefit of his actual improve- 
ments will be confined to his immediate 
neighborhood. Here is one very important 
point, in which societies like ours are useful ; 
One has tried one thing, and another has tried 
another thing, till at last they are all tried.— 
The success or failure, the profit or loss,—to- 
gether with a detail of the proceedings,—be- 
comes known by our meetings, or by our pub- 
‘lications. In all other things, union, pro- 


i 
| 


ind gray silks for printing pocket handker- | duces strength. Why should it fail here '— 


There is no reason to suppose it will fail here. 


countries proves that Agricultural Societies 


Floss and sewing silk made from Bengal Z does not. The universal experience of all 





chiefs, 
alk, would cost— 
Raw material, SAY....-- soeccesccces © teeeees $5.25 | 
ing, manufacturing and waste,...-...+.-.+ - 1,50 | 
Pound of 14 oz. umiiopes a age <esweeenes $5,75 | 
articles are now worth— 


Sewing silk............ hidé da veted ata 10 to 11 
F g ' $ 


|| have raised the standard of farming; and let 


me be excused for saying, have expanded and 


| liberalized, and in every way improved the 


minds of the farmer. Consider, also, that 
agriculture is THE greater interest of the 





GGUS -atike wide tsseeseseseceeseeeseeeeeed to 19! Country ; that whatever importance may be 
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} an — , - 
ched to other pursuits, AGRICULTURE sup-| 

attached : igh | EXHAUSTED LAND, yar 
PORTS ALL AND PAYS ALL. Ilow important! 4s 

then that its modes of operation be the best.| J would submit, whether as a genera) on 
Let it further be borne in mind, that a socie-| tice, we do not farm too much es’ ‘ 

. . } o as ely’ 

ty may promote many impr vements, ata tri-| whether the excess is not the freater the Seen 
fling expense to the members which would) er the land is. 1 repeat, that the return, ~ ce 
be beyond the means ofan individual. But) labor and capital, the profit,is whaty. Os 
how can the usefulness of our society be in-|| seek. Is it not true, that much land js farme: a 
creased ! I answer, in the first place by ob-| without profit, and much more without a “ 
: ’ = a 2 . . : De pr, . 
taining more members—by giving our mana- | fit it ought to bring? In talking about pps Z 
. . . ; . . tet 
gers the command of greater funds, and ena-| every body understands that the inyestme. n 
bling them by offering more and larger pre-| ought to be preserved safe. If a man ow, gt 


miums, to excite a greater emulation among} the interest on his money for awhile. 43 


us. Premiums are in an especial manner} loses the principal, he does not talk of pros 
necessary. A man may not be able todo a} Should a man getten per cent. a year {or 


us such a reward for their labors as we can 
aflord to give them. But some may say, we 
have the best land and the best mode of farm- 
ing now; the rest may copy after us. In- 
deed !—I should be sorry to shake any man’s 
good opinion of himself too rudely ; but | 
would just say to such, if such there be, that 
the best cultivated acre in Buffalo Valley, 
would m Holland be thought slovenly and 
unprofitable farming. 1 freely admit that 
there are good farmers in Buffalo Valley ; but 
the one half of what wasa plantation fifteen 
years ago, yields more profit now than the 
whole did then. The time is approaching 
when the half of this division of a plantation 
will be a farm. It must then be better culti- 
vated than it is now. It is a mistake to think 
that any part of our country is cultivated in 
the best possible manner. 


; h 
thing the first time without loss, which ever| years, and then get no more, principal . 

: . . ‘ ° » a st 
after he and all others may do with a profit.| interest, would he talk of profit? So [ thio) ‘ 
Our government, by its Patent laws, has pro-} no farmer, whatever his apparent incom: 

. 2 © ° 2 . ° . . = 1 
vided for the remuneration of the jabors of!) may be, ought to talk of profit, while he 
ingenious men, by the exclusive use of their} fers his land to become worse. This Ought ; 
inventions. We ask them to communicate} not to be called farming. It is robbery » ) 
their discoveries to the public, and take from} those who come after us. There is ap ) 


story of a man who had a goose that wou 

lay golden eggs. She did notlay them fy 

enough to supply his wishes, and he killed the 

coose. He got one egg and the supply cess 
ed. It is so with those improvident farmer, 
who push their land toohard. This principe 
‘is therefore at the bottom of all good farming, 
to wit, we must on no account, suffer ar 
land to grow worse. If this principle s 
steadily adhered to, it will grow better. | s 
almost impossible so to adjust our labor ss 
‘that our land shall not grow better or wors 

'What we take off must beara proportion 
what we put on the land, Does any ow 
doubt the truth of all this? Is it sufficienty 
‘considered in our country? On the contrary, 
is there not a very large proportion of farms 
‘in our district which become annually more 
and more exhausted? Does this deserve | 

be called by the name of farming! Is ths 
‘the course we should expect the owners f 
land topursue? On the contrary, is it not the 
very course that squatters, those who st 
‘down to skin other people’s land, would ® 
‘expected to pursue? ls it not true, the 
every man,'who takes the strength out of lan: 
in a few crops, really does kill the goose the! 
lays the golden eggs? Can any thing & 
‘more improvident? While a country 1s new 
this may not be so much thought of; but o« 
country is no longer new, and this princip 
presses itself upon our attention as one of fir 
rate importance. But why do men practice 
on the contrary principle? Partly from 1 
‘tating bad examples, and partly from a ha" 
of making most of to-day, and letting tom 
row take care of itself. It is one of the ben 



















BOOK FARMING. 


But will any one say this book farming is 
all nonsense? It answers no good purpose ‘— 
How is a true thing the worse for being print- 
ed? and how much easier is it to detect a 
printed lie,than one that goes from mouth to 
mouth, with INSTANT variations. You have 
the facts put down so that they cannot be 
altered. And if it depends upon one man 
telling his neighbor, and he another, the 
fourth man’s story bears scarcely any resem- 
blance to the first. It might, indeed, come 
back to the first man as a piece of great news. 
Carpenters, mill-wrights, and workers in met- 
als, all study their books. Cloth dressers, 
dyers and distillers have their books. A farm- 
er will hunt up an old newspaper to find . : 
somebody's new way of curing hams; but if | fits we expect to derive from our society, thal 
he is asked to read in a book a way of increas-| its members will set better examples, 
ing his crops, his answer is, pshaw t—don’t I} make all ashamed to follow such old and inj 
know all about it! rious practices. 


















































No, 15. 
ee 
gciPROCAL INTEREST OF THE FARMER AND 

. MECHANIC. 


There are many things which a farmer 
caght to raise, in order to prevent his land 
from growing worse, which will not bear to 
» carried toa foreign market. The whole 
yrention of the farmer is turned to such 
rings as he can sell. Itis, therefore, the in- 
orost of tae farmers that there should be a 
al many people around them who are not 
armers, and who will buy and consume those | 
things for which there is no foreign demand. | 
The home market, besides taking many things 
the foreigner does not want, is also more’ 
¢eady than any foreign market. It is then) 
rery important to have the consumers among || 
ys: and it is for this reason we ask mechan- 
sand manufacturers to join us and show) 
whatthey cando. Farmers already can buy | 
from their neighbors, and pay in truck, many | 
uticles for which formerly they must have} 
sent to cities, and to foreign countries. Many || 
here recollect when a man was not thought to | 
be genteelly dressed without an imported hat 
on his head, and then it was said the imported | 
bat was the cheaper according to its quality. | 
Perhaps it might then have been so in money, | 
(though not now,) but we should consider || 
how many hats were paid for with potatoes|| 
and cabbages. Never one. The principle} 
then is plain. The land will never be cultiva- | 
ted in the best manner till it shall be the in- 
terest of the farmer to raise all those things 
which help to keep his land from growing! 
worse. The farmer can never be encouraged || 
to do this so long as his products must seek a 





distant market, tor many of these articles will || 


not bear the expense of transportation. It is|| 
said that the improved farming of England || 


was encouraged by the introduction of the 
culture of turneps from the continent more 
than by any other one thing,—the manufac- 
turers bought the wool amd the meat of the 
animals that were fed onthe turneps. This| 
is one of the hundred ways in which this 
thing works in a circle. The greater the 
variety of employments, the cheaper each 
sells his products, and yet the more profit each 
enjoys. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

But the number of experiments would not 
need to be so numerous, if our farmers read 
agricultural] newspapers and other publica- 
tions on the subject more generally; or what 
would be better, if they would require our 
own newspapers to give more of that informa- 
tion, and less of violent party politics. Our 
printers would do it if it was known to be 
more pleasing to the taste of our farmers.— 

here is the man who in cool blood would 
not rather have his children read papers that 
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libellous personal denunciations which every 
election is so sure to produce! It is, in fact, 
worth while to consider, whether the times do 
not require temperance in newspapers as well 
as In some other inflammable and inflamma- 
toryarticles. On this, as on other subjects, 
the united opinion and action of our agricul- 


tural societies might do much. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, | have only to say to you, 
gentlemen of the society,—persevere. Our 
cause is a good one, and while it promises 
many benefits, it does not threaten one evil to 
our country. Let every one try to improve. 

In the moral world, nobody is so great a vil- 
lian, that he does not think somebody worse. 
So in agriculture—no farmer is so slovenly 
and inprovident that he cannot point out 
others, in his opinion at least, worse than he. 
This is not the kind of comparison we ought 
todraw. He that would go high, must look 
higher. Let every one see wherein his 
neighbor excels him, and try to overtake him ; 
and not rest contented when he has found a 
lazier man than himself in the neighborhood. 
Let us never forget, that after all our strivings, 
there is One that giveth the rain and the sun- 
shine—the seed time and the harvest; and 
that we are bound to ask Him and to thank Him 
for all his blessings. 


Garden Scedss- 


As success in gardening depends much on 
good seeds, a few hints on raising, gathering 


and preserving them, may be of importance to 


the young and inexperienced gardener.— 
Plants intended for seed should be carefully 
‘cultivated during their whole existence, and 
‘especially while their seeds are ripening.— 
They should also be located in such a manner 
as that those of the same species cannot inter- 
‘mix and produce deteriorated varieties. To 
prevent mixing, they must be set at conside- 
rable distances apart, as even Indian corn has 
been known to mix at the distanceof three 
hundred yards. It is utterly impossible to 
preserve varieties of cucumbers, melons, 
‘squashes pumpkins, &c. in their purity, if 
‘they are permitted to flower and ripen their 
seeds in the same garden—the seeds of two 
varieties of the same species of plants, should 
not, therefore, be attempted to be raised in the 
same garden at the same time. It is this dis- 
position to mix and degenerate that renders it 
difficult for seedsmen to raise a complete as- 
sortment of seeds on their own grounds, un- 
less they are very extensive. , 
The most luxuriant and perfect plants, and 
such as arrive at maturity the earliest in the 
season, should be selected for seed. They 


give valuable practical information, than those" should be permitted to remain in the garden 
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until the seed is perfectly ripe ; and should 
then be gathered and cleaned in clear wea- 
ther. If any moisture remains, they should be 
exposed to the rays of the sun until they are 
perfectly dry and then be put up in bags or 
boxes and secured from the depredations of 
rats, mice and insects, and the action of se- 
vere cold. Asa general rule, new seed is to 
be preferred to old, on account of its germi- 
nating quicker and producing more v gorous 
growth; but good seeds, gathered and pre- 
served in the foregoing manner, will retain 
their vitality as follows : 


YEARS YEARS 
Asparagus.......... 4 Majoram,.....-..-. 
CA aga dade seme REG. cavctoc vane cera ee 
BREE ccc seccccc ee OFS URE, « oc cccccens ers 
Ec no cence cere lor 2 |Nasturtium,........2or 3 
Beets,.......-..--- Sof 10jOnion,., .---+++++.3 
MBG NRBs: o cccccccte cM Parsley,....++++.- 5or6 
Cabbage,.........-.6 or ® |Parsnep,-..-..--+++. I 
COrrOt,< ccccceccccek OFF (POR... ccccecceeee BOO 
Celery,...........-.60r8 |Pumpkin,.......... 8 or 10 
Corn,..--..e-ee0++-2OP 3 |Pepper,....-..-+--- 5 or 6 
ae Dn 66 ave deace Gores 
Cucumber..........8 or 10) Rue,........-..+-+.,3 
Caraway, ......-.-4 Ruta Baga,........4 
Rs oon +o nnmkiock Balealy,« «occ ccscves Q 
GOMtisccccce covcecdk Savory,............30r4 
Leek,.............-30r4 |Spinage,...........30r4 
Lettuce,.........-..30f4 [Squash,............80r 10 
Mangel Wurtzel. ..8 or 10/Turnep,...-.....-.. 3or4 


Some gardeners prefer old seeds of cucum- 
bers, melons, squashes, &c. &c., to new, on 
account of their running less to vines and 
producing larger crops of fruit; but on this 
point we cannot speak experimentally. The 
vitality of seeds is easily tested, and they 
ought never to be sown, in any considerable 
quantity without it. When divested of their 
covering, such as will germinate, will sink in 
lukewarm water, while such as have lost 
their vitality will float on the surface. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


It is very common to hear persons who are 
engaged in active concerns of life, express a 
-desire to become speedily rich, so that they 
‘may retire from business. This appears to 
be almost universally the object of the busi- 
nessof man’stoil. But we venture to say that 
in no respect were people ever more gene- 
wally deluded than in this. They expect to 
find nothing but happiness upon leaving what 
they have been accustomed to regard as 
the harassing cares of business—they actually 
find nothing but misery. In nine cases out 
.of ten the man who has retired from business 
and’ laid aside his active habits, finds cause 
daily to regret the step he has taken, and to 
vik himself back again. Happiness is not 
to be found in idleness, but in a faithful dis- 
charge of the active duties of life. Man was 
pot intended as an idle being, and it was a 
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| wise ordinance that by the sweat of 
he should eat bread. The necessity of ,... 
ty and Jabor imposed upon the human 





tends to the promotion of y 
stantial enjoyment. 








irtue and of al 
: it is a true remark > 
Miss Sedgwick that “one cannot be : 
jhapPy while there is enough to do.” 
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GOOD ADVICE TO A FARMER. 


9 


“ Many years ago,’ 


said a quaker fries 


| who told us the anecdote, “ many years 800.3 


brother of the celebrated Bensamin We, 
who had been a cooper in this city, @ na; 
of sterling sense and integrity, purchased , 
farm some miles out of the city which | 
been suffered te be overrun with briars gy 


iat 


bushes. He was fora short time considers 
by his neighbor farmers as very far from bein» 
as wise as SOLOMON or even as themselves 
but in a few — his was the best and mos 


productive 


rm within fifty miles aroup 


him; his fame as a farmer spread far apj 


wide. 


One day aman came to him who was 


desirous of improving his farm, and asked hin 


how he should do it. 


Go home, said Mr 
| West, and make five or ten acres as rich as 


thee wants, and come to me and I wil] te! 


thee what todo next. 


But, said the farmer, { 


have not manure enough to do that. Very 
well, then, go and prepare thee three 
acres, two acres, or one acre in the same 
way, but what thee undertakes do well. 


The farmer, 


said our friend, 


perfectly 


comprehended the advice, and what is un 
usual practised upon and benefited by it, 
leaving at his death one of the best farms in 


the country.” 
Herald. 


Go and do likewise.—Phile. 





BUCKWHEAT STRAW. 


A correspondent who signs himself “s 
young farmer,” asks us whether any use can 


be made of his Buckwheat straw ? 


Our re- 


ply is, that it is better for milch cows than the 
best timothy hay—that his cows will eat it 
with equal avidity—that if it has not been 
exposed too long to the vicissitudes of the 
weather it will prove equally nutritious to 
them—that so far as the secretion of milk is 
concerned it is infinitely preferable to any 
hay or fodder within our knowledge, and thet 
when cut and boiled, or steamed, it makes ¢ 
most acceptable slop for the cows. We will 
say further, that the “old plan” of throwing 
this wholesome and nutritious provender up 


on the dung heap, or the barn 


neat cattle.— Farmer and 


yard to be tram- 
pled under foot, should be abandoned and thet 
henceforth it should be permitted to assume 
its proper rank among the choicest hay for 
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eee l. 
Cultivator, or Horse=Hoe. it may be observed, that soils of different 


side lee @ ,|, textures will require shares of different forms, 
| In the eighth number of the Farmers || according to the hardness or tenacity. The 
nee MB cybinet, we gave a brief account of the Cul- 
: 

















as |number of hoes in hard soils require to be 
HE «stor, an implement now coming intogeneral | giminished: in a hard clay soil, one of the 
@ HM .c, and recommended in the highest terms |) triangular hoes in the centre, (C,) and four 
t by all persons who have adopted it in their|| ofthe coulters in the wings, will often be all 
pactice. In the article referred to, which | that can be made to enter the soil. 
we copied from the Cultivator, it was stated ‘| In using this implement, the operator should 
at Mr. Bement, an intelligent farmer at} 


dj ki ‘di always consider whether he will produce 
} ,’ ao c Tr 7 = |} - . . . 
Albany, was engagee IN Making some adai-|| more benefit by merely cutting over or rooting 























nd sonal improvernents, by which the manufac- '|up the weeds, or by stirring the soil; because 
a ture of these implements would be simplified, |the hoe suited for the one purpose is by no 
, und rendered more generally useful in the|| moans well adapted for the others. In the 
an culture of roots. From the same source we || frmer case. flat or triangular shares are to be 
: copy the following statement : jused ; in the latter, coulters are much more 


|efficient, as they will enter the soil and stir it 
‘to considerable depth, thus greatly benefiting 
|the plants by admitting air, heat, dews and 
rain, and by rendering it more permeable by 
| the roots. . 

It should be introduced between the rows 
or drills as soon as the plants appear above 
ground, and the operation should be repeated 
at intervals, till the crop is thoroughly 
cleaned. 

The clevis on the point of the beam is so 
constructed, that the draught may be regu- 
lated so as to keep the wheel firm on the 
ground, thereby steadying the machine, and 
the depth is regulated by the wheel, and ma 
be varied from two to six inches. The tri- 
angular hoes (C,).cut the bottom of the space 
between the drills completely, and should 
circumstances require, the hoes may be re- 
placed by the coulters, which will open and 
pulverize the soil as well as rake out the 
weeds. The wings expand so that it may be 
regulated to any required width, from sixteen 
to thirty inches. 

When the earth is required to be taken 
from the plants, as is the case with ruta baga 
when quite small, the half shares (D,) are 
to be used, turning the mould boards to the 
centre, and the double ones substituted when 
o earth is to be replaced. 
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Fig. 64. 


Above is a figure or drawing of Bement’s|| The coulters (G,) are useful for scarifying 


Cultivator, or Horse-Hoe. It has been much|/ old meadows that have become turf-bound. 
improved of late in manufacture as well as|| The double mould board shares are also useful 
by the addition of new fashioned points or for covering peas and oats instead of the 
phares, which render it a very useful imple-|) plough or harrow. 

ment on the farm, and will be found particu-|/ They are for sale at the Agricultural 
larly useful in the beet culture, which is now]; Warehouse of Wm. Thorburn, 317 North 
very justly engaging the attention of some | Market street, Albany. Price $15, includi 
of our enterprising agriculturists. With the|/three triangular, three double mould board, 
aid of the Horse-Hoe and Drill Barrow, the || three half mould board shares, and five coul- 


cultivation of the beet may be made as easy|| ters, and carefully packed in a box for trans- 
as that of corn or potatoes. portation. 


The Horse-Hoe is useful for stirring the eee SNES 
soil in the intervals between rowed crops,|| The following is the first part of a com- 
especially corn, potatoes, turneps, beets and|| munication, received, we think, from Law- 
beans, renceville, N. J. The latter was 80 
Respecting the construction of Horse-Hoes, \i damaged after it came into our as to 
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238 Beet Root versus Malt. Vo 
———E——— aaa —<—<—<$<—— a SS ~ l. 
render it unintelligible. If we remember||of good fresh yeast, and proceed after, 
right, however, the substance of it is con-|/as with malt liquors. The addition . 
tained in the part we now publish. Having}) shilling loaf, sliced and toasted brow, .* 
Jost the name of the writer, we are unable to]! put into the barrel previous to making |. 
comply with his request. We hope, how-||of great service. This gives mucilags . 
ever, to hear from him again. : ‘considerable degree, and which is perce: 
‘in malt liquors only, producing that agross,. 
fulness to the palate. .' 


“It is to vegetable productions that commerce owes || a ° 
its support; they form our ships’ cordage and sails;|) Every article that enlarges the Cataon 


and it is for vegetable varieties principally that we of human food augments the cotnforts of 3 
crams | he seas. and « xplore every clime from the equa- Ustonen, How many families in the POSSE 
‘of gardens, often abounding in weeds, y), 
| with less trouble than is necessary to ¢l,,, 
Sta—It is probable the following com-|| ‘em away, might have an abundance of i, 
munication will find an appropriate place in||*@ voy a e for the purpose of dome 
your interesting columns, and if it awakens — ei rd brewing, whether, 
among the farmers, to whom it is principally eae from malt or from the beet roc, 
addressed, a sense of the importance of pri- jCare little, I wish to see established In the 
vate brewing, the object of the writer will be United States, as practiced in Great Brit: 
attained. 

The practicability of brewing ale from the 
Beet Root, I first noticed some years ago, in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, a British periodical, 
consequently lay no claim to originality in 
thus bringing the important subject before 
the public. The inestimable advantages at- 
tending the cultivation of this prolific root for 
various purposes are such, that no one unac- 
quainted with its nutritive qualities, can duly Starting Point. 
appreciate. The time will arrive, however, O 
when the Beet Root will triumph in spite of || is 
prejudice, and of a general ignorance in the}) | 
proper mode of culture, management and/|| 
preservation. 


That ale can be made from the beet root, | 
numbers within the sphere of my former ac-|| 

quaintance bear ample testimony, and ale too|) | 

of a wholesome and delightful quality, and at}|} ————__EE 

the moderate price of six cents per gallon. || | Centre. 
My first brewing consisted of one hundred}| 
and fifty pounds of the roots, which had been|| 
well selected, washed and cut into thin slices. 
They were then boiled, with no more than a 
sufficiency of water to cover them, an hour 
and a half. The whole contents of the boiler 
were then put into a wash-tub with a false|| O 
bottom, and the wort allowed to drain off.) 

pressing the pulp in the wash-tub as much as}| 

possible, the last drop having a tenfold pro- | 
portion of sweetness to the first. There will] 
now be about fifteen gallons of wort of un- 
common sweetness, to which must be added 
immediately, half a pound of the best hops, 
and reboiled an hour and a half. The result 
will be ten or eleven gallons of strong liquor, 
which must be strained through a seive in the 
usual way, reserving a good handfull of the 
spent hops to be added to the ale when put 
into the cask, and after the fermentation has 
ceased, Wien the liquor has cooled down) is to exactly reverse the usual order of ploug 


to 65 or 70 degrees of Fahrenheit, (and the| ng—to commence at the centre and ploug® 
sooner it is cooled the better) add half a pound |! out. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 








Plan of John Welsh, of Swedesborough, 
Gloucester Coe Ne J. 


Fig. 65. 


SS Net 





Plan of ploughing so as to prevent dee; 
ditches, also to prevent the earth being packe* 
iby the team. 


This plan has been tried and found to p= 
sess the advantage of preventing the grou 
‘at the ends being packed by the feet of 
team : also to prevent deepditches. The p*" 
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mand from seventy-five to eightv cents, say ' 
hun rtant to Farmers ia , > : 
a saat ; . however, &6 for the whole.-—According to the 4 
7 sta late meeting of the Hartford County | Jast computation then, there is a gain of $6 in 


Temperance Society, the following highly | favor of teeding withapples. He fed at the 


nteresting facts were stated in the Report. |same time and in the same manner, a two 

rth The value of apples is just beginning to be | year old heifer, and with results more favora- 

si inoWn. The knowledge of their value sone | ble rather thanless. Though not the largest 
, ¢ the excellent discoveries of the lemper- | of his herd, she weighed on being slaughtered 
ince Reformation, and when it shall have |573 lbs. What farmer who understands at all i" 
ee en fully circulated and adopted by the far- | the article of profit and loss in the use of the ) 
| le ners of our country, the orchard will be re- | products of his farm, and consults his pecuni- ; 
_ ried as one of the most profitable as well |ary interests simply, will be surprised to ! 
7% ss convenient appendages of the farm.— | know that this gentleman has already com- ; 


Franklin Mercury. 
~ Value of Apples to the Farmer. 


| menced operations for constructing a cellar 
'|under his barn for the purpose of preserving 
'| his apples for feeding his stock during winter. 


Jort Cuark, Esq. of East Granby, in 1835, 
fr the first time, instituted an experiment 
értesting the value of applies as food for horses 
snd for fattening swine and beeves. At 
this time he was altogether incredulous upon 
thesubject. ‘The result was conclusive proof 
to his own mind of their being decidedly ben- 
eficial. The present year he has pursued the 
same experiment with precisely the same re- 
alts. Last year he slaughtered two hogs 
which weighed a little over 400 Ibs. each.— 
This year he has slaughtered the same num- 
ber,a smaller sized animal, one weighing 
348, the other 328. ‘They were fed in both 
cases exclusively on raw apples, sour and 
sweet, promiscuously, until a short period be- 
fore being butchered, and the pork is of the 
first quality. In August last he discontinued 
the milking of a cow which he had designed 
for fattening and turned her into the summer 
pasture with his young stock. On the first 
of October he removed her to rowen feed and 
commenced the feeding with apples. The 
most she would have commanded in market 
at this time, was thirteen to fourteen dollars. 
He kept her two weeks, giving her night and 
morning, as many apples as she would eat, 
which was just about a bushela day. The 
thrift was such as to excite the particular no- 
tice of himself and hired man, and equal to 
that of any animal on any kind of food. At 
the expiration of the seven weeks, he sold 
her, and to be still better able to know the 
results of his experiment, he rode four miles 
to see herslaughtered. A better beef is sel- 
dom found than this proved to be. He re- 
celved $28,30 for her, that is, $14,30 gain 
for seven weeks, or allowing $2,30 for the 
pasturing, about two shillings a week, he re- 
ceived $12,00 for the fifty bushels of apples, or 
at the rate of twenty-four cents per bushel. 


Now these fifty bushels of apples converted 


into cider would yield six barrels. These, in 
1835, delivered at the distillery, would have 
commande! from forty-two to oa cents per 
barrel, say 3,00 forthe whole. In 1836, the 


same delivered at the distillery would com- 


His orchards have produced one hundred 
and fifty barrels of cider and even more in a 
year which he has sold to the distiller, for fifty 
cents per barrel, because he knew of no more 
| profitable manner of disposing of it. Now the 
quantity of apples necessary to make 150 bar- 
rels of cider upon the above estimate would 
yield according to the results of his experi- 
ment in feeding this year $300, making a dif- 
ference of $225, no trifle, surely, in the pro- 
ducts of one man’s orchard, or if you value the 
cider at one dollar per barrel, the difference 
is $150, a tax which no prudent farmer ought 
to pay for the purpose of enriching the distil- 
ler of cider-brandy. Butthen to what can the 
farmer feed out all the products of his orchard ! 
He will not wish surely to make so much 
beef and pork as to consume the whole 
amount. Let him feed them to his horses and 
cows and young stock. By all the writers on 
ithe subject of raising stock, it is contended 
| that farmers greatly mistake their interests by 
stinting their young cattle, or confining them 
to such fodder during the winter as will 
barely sustain life. Let the young stock be 
treated to a moderate quantity of apples every 
day and kept in good heart and thrift, and the 
farmer will in the end realize his profit. In 
view of these facts, good economy does not 
urge the expediency of prostrating apple trees 
that are thrifty and productive of good fruit. 
| Some trees there are which are literally cum- 
| berers of the ground. Let such be removed. 
But let all others be protected, and when cir- 
cumstances will permit, let their fruit be im- 
proved by engrafting. 








Guass Ware.—lIt probably is not gene- 
rally known, that glass ware may be tem- 
pered so as not to be liable to crack when 
filled with hot water, by merely boiling it in 
water, which should be cold when the glass 
is put into it, and then leaving it to cool 
gradually in the water. Ifthe ware is to be 
exposed to a greater heat than that of boiling 
water, it should be tempered in oil. 
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Change of Food. 


There seems to be a natural disposition in| 
man, in the brute, and in the vegetable, to a/| 
change or alteration of food, alike conducive | 
to the gratification of the appetite and the) 
promotion of health. 

This propensity in man is apparent to all. 
That a change is conducive to health, is evi- 
denced by the fact that persons long confined | 
to the same diet are more lable to disease 
than those who indulge inavariety. This is’ 
seen in long voyages, and inthe army, where | 
men subsist daily upon the same rations. If | 
there is any exception to the rule, it is where | 
the food is of the simplest kind, as the brose | 
of the Scotch, the potatoes of the Irish, or the 
rice of the people of the tropics. 

The general principle being admitted, or! 
that evena change is not prejudicial to health, | 
how important is it to our comfort, and eco-| 
nomical in regard to expense, to multiply 
around us the fruits, vegetables, &c., which 
are the subjects of garden and field culture, | 
and to select for this purpose the best varie- 
ties; and these are undergoing constant in-| 
crease and improvement by means of culture 
and fecundation. Every season brings to our 
notice new species and new varieties, partic- 
ularly in garden productions, favorable alike 
to health and to innocent gratification. The) 
tomato and the rhubarb, both of recent intro- | 
duction to our gardens, are of this character. | 

“ By means of new varieties,” says Bishop, 
“the produce of our gardens and fields are not | 
only increased in a ten fold degree, but the 
quality of the produce is increased in a still 
greater proportion, and the difference between 











cies, fit them for different purposes, different | 
soils, situations and climates. Thus in edible 
plants and fruits, we are supplied with an agree- 
able change throughout the year, from a differ- | 
ence of varieties that have sprung from the}. 
same species. Nothing is more obvious upon 
comparing original species with their varieties 
produced by culture, than that we, by means 
of the latter, enjoy a vegetable food far pre- 
ferable to that of our forefathers ; and as it is 
probably beyond the power of man, of culti- 
vation or of time, to determine the degree of 
excellence attainable by varieties over the 
species whence they have sprung, and as that 





A 


degree is unknown, are we justified in re-|) 


garding it as progressive, and to consider the 
Se of a good variety as the sign or 
arbinger of a better.” 

The disposition of animals to change their 
food, is evidenced by their habits and their 
disposition to pluck a variety of herbage, and 
to select that which is new tothem. Thata 
change is conducive, and indeed indispensa- 
ble to health, has been proved by repeated ex- 


Change of Food. 


_of orchard grass—and the other stockeg y. 


| 


varicties that have sprung from the same spe- || 


‘ment which takes place from a change of 


should not only recommend an alternation of 
crops, but a frequent change of seed, to I 
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periments. Dogs and other animals 

have been confined to one kind of food 
though of a kind naturally suited t, a 
wants, have sickened and died. Sinclair... 
a case of the effects of two adjoining pasty» 
one containing only white clover, and 9 m... 


os 


Why 


five or six kinds of grass, and among +... v 
the orchard grass. In the first, the sheen... 
sorted for a change, to the orchard i 
which they ate tothe stump, culms and al. 
and some time after this was exhausted, pp... 
of the sheep became affected with the red 


water, and some of them died. In the adin». tt 
ing pasture, in which there were six or er 

species of grass, the sheep were wholly oy. i 
empt from disease. But Sinclair demonstra € 


by accurate experiment, that a multiplicity 
of grasses sown together, not only contribyys 
to the health and thrift of the animals depas. 
tured upon it, but that the product was grea. 
er, considerably, and exceeded that of the bes 
pasture grounds. From these facts Sinc\a; 
and others argue, that we ought, in stocking 
down our grounds, to avail ourselves of a! the 
grasses that we can procure, and that oo 
soil will nourish. Groom observes, that out 
of more than two hundred grasses suitable tp 
England, only one genus, the rye grass, has 
as yet received general culture ; and thatof 
sixty species of clover, only three or four have 
received attention. The presumption is, thet 
many indigenous grasses which have hitherto 
escaped the notice of our farmers, would te 
improved by culture to as great an extent as 
the wild carrot, parsnep, cabbage, potato, ap 
ple, plum, peach, &c. 

That the vegetable is improved by a change 
of food, is not only evidenced by the naturel 
law of alternation, witnessed in forests and 
in cultivated grounds, but by the improve- 


seed. It has become a well estab:ished prin- 
ciple that a change of seeds from one soil and 
from one district to another, is highly advan- 
tageous. We have had this particularly ver- 
fied in the potato, where foreign seed, of like 
variety and size as that raised on our farm, 
produced in the same field one-third the 
largest crop. Growing from the same see¢, 
without change, seems to be a sort of vegete- 
ble breeding in-and-in. ‘The progeny seems 
to deteriorate in both cases, and ultimately to 
become worthless. Upon these principles we 


sure a healthy vegetable constitution and vr 
gorous growth. 





Whoever acquires his learning at the ex 
pense of his morality, is the worse for his ed 
ucation. 





